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THE CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN 

SCHOOL 

BY JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 



The annals of the American free school are a proud 
asset of the American people. No one can follow them 
without realizing that the declaration of free education as 
the birthright of American youth has grown to be one of 
the stoutest tenets of American polity. Moreover, there 
has been ever among us the belief that the safety and the 
perpetuation of our free States can be secured only as the 
integrity of our common schools is maintained. In a recent 
appeal of the Massachusetts Commission for a school fund, 
this theory is its opening argument: " The welfare of the 
State as a whole is dependent, in large measure, upon public 
education." 

Such has been our theory. Students of our history will 
find, however (so limply does practise wait on precept) , that 
free, unsectarian, non-political education is a recent mintage 
in our country. Not until 1850 did the country at large 
assume the responsibility of free elementary education; not 
before 1895 did new types of differentiated high schools 
begin to serve the diversities of our young people ; not until 
a decade ago did we begin to devise scientific evaluations 
for our educational product; and not until a half decade 
ago was legislation for compulsory school attendance 
written on the statute books of five of our Southern States. 
While this extension of free school privileges has been 
slowly growing, our educational problems have been com- 
plicated by an immense influx of immigrant peoples, and 
by the wide-reaching and rapid changes that have trans- 
formed the economics of our living. Not yet have we come 
to any agreement as to the content or the conduct of our 
curricula; not yet have we attained to any national vision 
or to any national organization for the guidance of our 
schools; not yet have we established the teacher's work as 
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one of the most important and honorable functions of our 
Government. Like some gigantic, uncouth animal, myopic 
and sluggish, our mammoth school system lies out across the 
country; some of its limbs have been untimely crippled, 
some set on with the weakest of adhesions ; more often than 
not the members of this curiously uncoordinated monster 
are grappling in blind conflict. 

Disgruntled critics of our formless, antiquated educa- 
tional polity, of our poorly informed, unskilled educational 
output, will do well to realize that this public task of train- 
ing 25,000,000 children is so new that it necessarily lacks 
formulation, — that it is so tremendous and complicated that 
no former experiences can suffice to set the modes for it. 
Our traditions have been conservative, our means small, 
and much of our leadership unimaginative and bound to 
partisan policies. On the other hand, radical opinion among 
us is so ready to cut away from backgrounds, our peculiar 
national childishness is so likely to seize on the latest 
nostrum as the end-all of our problems, that our educa- 
tional agencies have been and are heavily at the mercy of 
haste, patchwork, and the intoxication of reform. 

Yet no honest interpreter of our educational effort will 
fail to note the steady progress we have made in replacing 
the old-time birch-rod rule with kindliness and wise direc- 
tion, nor how, despite much uninspired management and 
gross incompetence, millions of our boys and girls have 
found the chief pride and pleasure of their youth in their 
schools. Credit, too, is due our schools for their recent 
earnest, although often unintelligent, effort to adjust boys 
and girls to the business of earning their livelihoods. Nor 
should current evaluation neglect tribute to the thousands 
of teachers, who, working meagrely and obscurely, have 
yet quickened the intelligence of our people. And cer- 
tainly it is not now becoming to underrate the local initia- 
tive and interest, that, in our upbuilding, organized and 
maintained the common schools, nor to forget the 
beneficence of private and sectarian institutions that long 
have fostered schemes for liberal education and research. 

But, these tributes conceded, there looms from every 
survey of public school conditions now before us the incon- 
trovertible fact that too frequently our schools are poorly 
administered, poorly staffed, and poorly motivated. Faced 
with the questions issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
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during the war, we can no longer rest content with the 
sophistry that " Our country is the land of equal oppor- 
tunity and the home of the intelligent." These questions 
are pointed: 

What should be said of a world-leading democracy wherein ten 
percent of the adult population cannot read the laws they are presumed 
to know ? 

What should be said of a democracy that sends an army to preach 
democracy wherein was drafted, out of the first 2,000,000 men, a total 
of 200,000 who could not read their orders or understand them when 
delivered? 

Literacy, to be sure, is no guarantee for moral stability, 
and no substitute for courage, but it must ever be a funda- 
mental requirement for the intelligent self-direction of a 
self-governing people. Now that broadsides of statistics 
pronounce twenty percent of our population illiterate, fifty 
percent of our school children physically unfit, and sixty 
percent of them untrained beyond the sixth grade, it seems 
idle longer to maintain our ostrich complacency anent our 
education. 

We are passing through a time of national stress and 
world upheaval : such acute unrest prevails in Governments 
and among men that it is of paramount importance that the 
minds of our plebiscite be alert, well-informed, and well- 
conditioned for the making of judgments. A democracy 
is always at the mercy of phraseocrats, of superficial classi- 
fications, of short-cuts to Utopia. The distinct challenge 
of our times is to the conserving and vitalizing powers of 
our schools that they may raise up such a citizen body as 
shall keep our national existence clean and keen. 

Holding our children but four percent of their time 
from their sixth to their sixteenth year, — holding them 
lightly, now, in face of the family disintegrations and of 
the social distractions that mark our accelerated living, — 
the public schools, even under the best conditions, can 
accomplish much less than is usually claimed from them. 
Yet on them pour increasing demands: bodies, emotions, 
intellects, and talents, are waved into the schoolhouse to 
achieve perfectibility, and the typical teacher depended on 
to work the miracle is a graduate of a high school, without 
professional training, and due to spend but four years in 
the teaching field. 

Educational theorists are busy suggesting remedies for 
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the inefficient administration, the inadequate training and 
supervision of teachers, the faulty technique in teaching 
methods. Naturally, no one plan or mechanism can set 
us straight; in this most human of institutions, only wise 
ordering, slow growth, and constant readaptations can bring 
our chaotic system into a strong and serviceable unity. And 
only with fuller recognition of the rights and obligations 
of all teachers, and with ampler support of interested public 
opinion, can betterment of our formalistic methods be 
secured. At present, teaching is a poorly paid, poorly 
regarded calling; it has developed no symbolism that can 
stir the popular imagination, nor has it achieved in any 
large measure distinctions that would integrate its own 
esprit de corps. Two generations ago we started a worthy 
regime of public education, but our system has in no way 
kept pace with our expansions. Now, while all the country 
calls on education to cure its social ills, we are finding 
thousands of our schools closed for lack of teachers, and 
thousands of our school districts handicapped with dis- 
cordant aims and scant means. 

Clearly, since some of the maladministration and unpro- 
gressiveness of our system comes from lack of national 
coherence and subsidy, there is one scheme of reorganiza- 
tion that should forthwith be established: our public 
schools need, and should have, national cognizance. It is 
time, surely, to pass the much neglected Smith-Towner bill 
which calls for the creation of a Secretary of Education in 
the Cabinet and for the coordination of many of our educa- 
tional agencies. Or, if the present bill be inadequate, it is 
time to draft some provision whereby our far-flung and 
inchoate school system may be drawn into effective cohesion 
and balance. 

We are the only nation of first-class importance lacking 
a national department of education. It is said that our 
neglected Bureau of Education expends but one percent of 
the thirty millions of dollars given by our Federal Gov- 
ernment to educational purposes. Eighty offices, divisions, 
bureaus, overlap and duplicate activities. Nowhere is there 
a proper center for the protection and development of the 
teaching service. Even the Senate has not seen fit to have 
a separate committee for educational matters, but groups 
them with labor concerns under a Chairman of Labor and 
Education. Some details in connection with our children's 
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interests are attended to by The Children's Bureau, some 
by the Department of Agriculture, some by the Labor 
Department, some by the Department of Justice, and some 
by the Department of the Interior. Nor does the tale end 
here. All through the country the same wasteful scattering 
of energy abounds : no very substantial advances in educa- 
tional policies need be expected in the twenty-nine of our 
States where the county superintendents are elected for one- 
and two-year terms, with all the onus of political differences, 
nor in those States where 30,000 to 50,000 trustees, elected 
also for short terms and with the drag of partisan favors, 
carry on school business involving not so large an expendi- 
ture as is managed in the city of Boston by a board of five. 
It is, perhaps, not strange to find one of these partisan-ticket 
superintendents confessing, " This psychology stunt ain't 
got me yet," and not entirely disconcerting to come upon a 
district officer who selects his teachers according to their 
ability to spell " mad dog " backward! 

The challenge to the American School is well defined. 
It is time for American education to achieve a vision com- 
parable to its immense responsibilities. It is time our self- 
respect compelled us to put our schools on a sound working 
basis, time that we coordinated our national and State edu- 
cational agencies, took all our school directors out of party 
politics, and strengthened our teaching profession by pro- 
viding for it adequate direction, adequate salaries and 
adequate opportunities for its creative growth. 

Protest against proposals for well-knit organization in 
the administration of public education comes often most 
vigorously from the best workers in the field and from the 
independent thinkers in our communities. Wisely the best 
of our people fear bureaucracy. The very word centraliza- 
tion spells to them the lack of individual liberties and the 
development of autocratic control and small officialism even 
beyond that which now prevails. But the bogey surely is 
of straw: we, who claim to be the makers of our Govern- 
ment and to have the power to remake it, ought not to fear 
the Government we make. If our public business is 
unequable and muddled, devotion to the theory of our Gov- 
ernment demands that we set it straight: it is our business. 

Since, by the passage of compulsory attendance laws in 
every State save Mississippi, school-keeping has become a 
national obligation, it must be patent that Federal central- 
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ization of school activities is imperative, — that all condi- 
tions affecting our public education must henceforth be 
interpreted in terms of the nation as well as in terms of local 
autonomies. 

Our sluggish system needs the electric current that can 
be generated only in a focused impulse : it can gain dignity 
and reach only as it develops a form commensurable with 
its vast functions. Rightly interpreted, Federal supervision 
and support of public education could better the morale of 
our teachers, and could secure a more righteous distribu- 
tion of educational opportunities than we now have. The 
need is urgent. The hostile unionization being developed 
by some of our teachers, — however justifiable the origins of 
the movement, — is bringing us an untenable contradiction 
of values. How can we hope to incorporate into our body 
politic the greatest principle of democracy — a fair field for 
every member of our State — if our teachers, the guardians 
of that principle, cement themselves into class stratifica- 
tions? 

And we must play fair with our children. In times of 
war we call on the boy from the barren Ozarks as well as 
on the boy from the richly environed city to stand in the 
front line of our defense : in times of peace we have no right 
to be niggard with the one and abundant with the other. 
Although inequalities are the sinews of our living, and dif- 
ferences the savour of our intercourse, it is the fair fighting 
chance that supplies blood to our nation's being. 

Yet if it be plain that we need Federal direction 
and support of our schools, it must be just as plain that the 
only purpose of a coordinated, smoothly-running educa- 
tional organization is to free teachers from cluttering iner- 
tias, to bring to their craft the most enlivening assistance, 
and to maintain the free schools purely for the good of the 
children whose needs bring the schools into existence. The 
best types of national and State controls of education will 
be those that exact no lockstep uniformity: they will be 
those that assist local enterprise and local adaptation, and 
that place the burden and the honor of our educational 
growth on the individual men and women whose insight 
and skill alone can make our schools of worth. 

For, fundamentally, education is a personal and social 
matter, and only secondarily a business affair. Constant 
improvement in our teaching staff must accompany 
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improvement in the enginery of our system, else the 
mechanism will run away with the vital body. Our fashion 
of achieving managerial niceties, of measuring production, 
of reverencing statistical charts, and of debating much on 
the Science of education is all in the trend of the times: 
and the fashion is proper, albeit exact scientists may well 
smile at some of our unsubstantial premises, and Quintilian 
and Comenius, out of their mother-wit, may still better our 
instruction. But we shall not go far astray, even in the 
excitement of compiling intelligence coefficients, so long as 
we remember that our greatest asset in education is the 
creative teacher who can start in motion energies the work 
of which he can never appraise. 

Good teachers we have had — and have, but the lack of 
enough characterful instructors makes whole areas of our 
teaching field sterile as waterless Saharas. Too often, at 
present, our school land is a place of mechanized text-books 
of over-specialization and under-cultivation. Our colleges 
and high schools suffer from the German heritage of over- 
specialization, and so teach subjects and not humans: our 
common schools suffer from under-cultivation and so pres- 
ent Cimmerian caves of ignorance. 

There are 650,000 teachers in this country, and 300,000 
of them have not completed a high school course. We 
demand that our physicians, our lawyers, our architects, our 
engineers, be specially prepared for their callings: yet we 
allow the mental health of our children to be put under 
the guidance of boys and girls, so ignorant, so untrained, 
that the wonder grows that we rise at all above the stodginess 
of their handling. Fortunately the human animal is acquisi- 
tive, and finds his food willy nilly. But in the face of our 
national resources, of our plain responsibilities, we can no 
longer evade the task of raising the standard of our teach- 
ing, of protecting it with proper recompense and respect. 

Clearly, just as we need a Federal focus for educational 
leadership, so do we need a National University — Washing- 
ton's dream — for educational experimentation and demon- 
stration: we need a revitalization of our Normal Schools, 
and we need wise provision for the guidance and advance- 
ment of teachers in service. Our colleges and State universi- 
ties have done much to build up courses of instruction for 
prospective teachers, but our great need is beyond the 
powers of separate and sectarian institutions: we should 
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have a programme of betterment in our teaching work com- 
parable to the comprehensive training of the French Ecole 
Normale, and suitable to our great size and means. 

Our Normal Schools, the special agents charged by the 
States with the training of teachers, are, in many instances, 
at great disadvantage. Patterned after German models in 
the mid-nineteenth century, set going with certain elemen- 
tary methodologies, they seem in large measure to have 
exhausted the ardors which, through the brilliances of 
Horace Mann, Charles Brooks, and John Pierce, enlivened 
their inception; most of them have passed their recent years 
in comparative obscurity, under no progressive guidance, 
and apart from the busy and fruitful experimentation 
which, in other sections of the educational field, has been 
turning our schools inside out. It is not gracious, and cer- 
tainly not fair, to say, as some critics have affirmed, that 
our Normal Schools are moribund : but there is small ques- 
tion that in some of them their pedagogics need to be turned 
out into a fresh and sweetening wind. Naturally our 
Normal Schools are but the victims, often, of a vicious 
circle: ill-prepared candidates present themselves to 
become, after a brief special training, shepherds of another 
generation, who, in turn ill-prepared, carry on the low grade 
work. How urgently a reshaping of our Normal Schools 
is needed is suggested by a recent study from the Bureau of 
Education : 

Normal Schools differ from each other very widely in organization, 
in admission requirements, in courses of study, and in modes of in- 
struction. The explanation of this lack of uniformity is to be found 
in the fact that normal schools have never been a part of the system 
of higher education evolved in this country. The typical normal 
school derives its financial support from legislative appropriations, re- 
ceives its students without competition from a territory over which it 
exercises exclusive control, and it has no difficulty in placing its 
graduates in positions which they regard as satisfactory. Further- 
more, so urgent has been the demand in the country for teachers that 
school boards and superintendents have not been able to make rigid 
selections, with the result that standards of training have not been 
forced on the normal schools from without. 

In a situation where relative isolation has not compelled schools to 
define themselves to others there has been the largest opportunity for 
the play of personal influences. . . . There is no State authority 
in most of the States strong enough to determine what shall be done 
in normal schools. The result is that within a single State there are 
the widest variations. 

Better training, a higher standard of certification, and a 
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higher wage scale, will help toward competency, but one 
gain more is imperative if teaching is ever to stand beside 
our other professions: the teachers, more and more, must 
participate in councils of school procedures, in the outlining 
of courses, in the adjustment of day-by-day work. In other 
words, within a coordinate, thrifty Federal system, ample 
scope and generous means must be found for teachers to 
initiate, to plan, to grow. Honorary awards should be 
theirs for good work done, and freedom and opportunity 
to study and to experiment must be granted successful 
instructors. An administrative chair should not be (as it 
has been in the past) the only reward open to brilliant 
teaching: on the contrary, the salaries and dignities of 
effective teachers should be, everywhere, quite as dis- 
tinguished as any granted to executives. Organization and 
instruction are, of course, diverse problems, and no council 
of teachers should seek to administer; for execution, by its 
very nature, is single. Committee rule descends to tyranny 
even more quickly than does one-man power, and is more 
deadly. But there is no valid reason, save stale custom, 
which decrees that management is more responsible than 
teaching. Within sensibly exact administrative margins, 
then, there should be scope for the originality and variability 
of individual teachers: the restlessness in the teaching 
world comes not alone from desire for decent recompense: 
it is akin to the irritability present in our industrial groups, 
which springs partly from ignorance and envy, and 
from the lack of steadying responsibility. This need to 
create, which is the very rock-bed of professional and craft 
integrity, has recently found expression in a Report issued 
by the High School Assistants of Boston: 

What teachers want is some measure of responsible participation 
in determining conditions of their work. If, as is often said, the teach- 
ers are the best defense of the republic, if they fashion and mould the 
minds and characters of the oncoming generation, it is not presumption 
for them to ask to be trusted to help determine the shop conditions of 
their craft. . . . With increase of democratic control the teachers 
will have more recognized power and less jealousy, higher standards 
and less intellectual sloth, more work and fewer breakdowns, and a 
finer loyalty toward all workers. 

Worn schoolmen, having in mind weary multiplications 
of the young teacher who reported her year's experience in 
travel and reading to have been — " A trip across the lake 
and a novel by Robert Chambers," — will smile at these 
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proposals, asking how chewing-gum philosophers can leap 
to Socratic interrogatories. Gathering perspective from a 
kindred profession, we can only suggest that a Sairey Gamp 
and an Edith Cavell have been found in the same calling! 
A democracy dies when it neglects discrimination. 

A reorganization of our static courses of study is another 
problem pressing for accomplishment, but all attempts to 
carry out, whole-heartedly, improvements in our curricula 
must wait for the development of an intelligent teaching 
body. 

So we return to our first premise, for it is difficult to 
see how we can develop a worthy teaching body unless we 
have national leadership in our educational interests, and 
an aroused public pride in the work of our schools. Fed- 
eral integrity and local autonomy are old antagonists, — was 
not Parmenides, upholder of indivisible unity, opposed, in 
the sixth century before Christ, to Heracleitus, who taught 
that change and individual variation rule the universe! — 
but surely in educational reconstructions the time has 
come to recognize Federal Integrity as the Head of Our 
House. Only by so doing can we secure for our children 
their richest heritage: paradoxically enough, only by so 
doing can we obtain for the larger number of them fit 
chances for individual development. The persistence of 
true Americanism, so far as our schools can foster it, calls 
for legislation to cut cleanly across impeding barriers of 
sectionalism, class prejudice, and sectarianism, to give us 
the beginnings of a national system of education. 

The glory in this challenge is that the task is worth our 
mettle. We are young and adaptive and generous. Even 
in the inevitable fluctuations characteristic of all living, we 
may yet, with insight and toil, procure for our children a 
decent working milieu. And though we may be forced, in 
the light of modern metaphysics, to abandon the dream of 
constant progress toward stabilities, to share with Mr. 
Adams the hypothesis that retrogression is as natural as 
advance, there still remains to us the fighting proposition 
of addressing ourselves to these present-day needs as if we 
were the masters of time. And though Dr. Einstein sweep 
time away, to be honest with the work in hand will remain 
our categorical imperative. 

Josephine Hammond. 



